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III. THE ORAIBI NEW YEAR CEREMONY 

BY 

H. R. Voth. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The ceremony, of which a brief description is given in the following 
pages, has been observed by the author, partly on September n, 1897, 
partly on September 29, 1901, and could even then not be thoroughly 
studied. 1 He had hoped to have an opportunity to complete his obser- 
vations at some future time, and for that reason has delayed to publish 
these notes. But as he has thus far not had that opportunity, it was 
thought best to place on record these brief notes with the hope, that 
some one may make further studies of this ceremony and thus be enabled 
to give a fuller report of it. 

The rite, herewith described, is usually called Yasangwlawu — mean- 
ing (to) make, create (the) year, as it introduces the new Hopi ceremonial 
year, an event which would seem to justify a more pretentious ceremony. 
It is possible, however, that in times past it may have been more elabo- 
rate, like other ceremonies that have dwindled down to insignificant per- 
formances since the Hopi have separated into several opposing factions 
who have carried their strife with great bitterness even into the chambers 
of their sacred shrines, altars and ceremonies, and into their religious 
and every day life in general. 

This strife between the factions has, since the time this ceremony 
was studied, gone so far, that several portions of the inhabitants of 
the old village of Oraibi have been driven out and have built two new 
small villages a few miles away, so that the people are now not only 
in sentiment but also locally separated into three factions, which will, 
of course, very rapidly cause further deterioration of the complicated 
and extremely interesting ceremonial cults of the Hopi Indians. 2 

1 As far as I know, this ceremony has never been witnessed by any other white man. 

2 A striking illustration of this fact is shown on PL No. LIV of this paper, where the altar is shown 
as it appeared at the performance of 190 1. As the conservative faction of the society positively re- 
fused to participate .in the ceremony and to allow the part of the altar that was in their charge to be 
used, a few members of the liberal faction assembled and put up the objects that were in their keeping, 
and observed the ceremony as well as they were able to do, complaining very bitterly about the attitude 
of the opposing members of the fraternity. 



NEW YEAR CEREMONY. 

(YASANGWLAWU.) 

This ceremony is performed, as far as observed, in the month of 
September, by the Kwakwantu fraternity in the Kwan or Agave kiva 
(see Plate LI I), which is located at the south edge of the old village 
of Oraibi. In the performance of 1897, which forms the basis for this 
paper, the leaders were: Naashashtiwa, Talasswungwnima Chokioma, 
Nasingyamtiwa, Nakwaheptiwa and Shakyeshtiwa. The last named 
had gotten water from the springs in netted gourd vessels and Nak- 
waheptiwa had also gotten the sand for the altar sand-ridge when I 
came in. 

Naashashtiwa soon commenced to make prayer offerings. He made 
the following kinds : 

One single black baho, with a turkey feather and chat nakwakwosi. 

Two double black bahos, with the same kind of feathers. 

Four eagle feather nakwakwosis. 

Two eagle feather puhus (roads) . 

Talasswungwnima made just the same only his bahos had duck, 
instead of chat feathers. 

Chokioma made six nakwakwosis and two puhus, all of eagle 
feathers. 

All the bahos and nakwakwosis were laid on a tray. 

Naashashtiwa placed one of his bahos and nakwakwosis with Tal- 
asswungwnima's, the latter one of his with Naashashtiwa 's. 

The latter then made a long puhu. The other men now also made 
prayer offerings as follows: 

Nakwaheptiwa four nakwakwosis and two puhus. 

Shakyeshtiwa, eight of the same kind. 

Nasinyamtiwa the same. 

The two puhus, I was told, were one for the sun, one for the moon. 
All then smoked over their prayer offerings, whereupon they were 
placed on a tray. Hereupon Naashashtiwa spurted honey on the 
tray and also out of the hatch-way. 

This done, Naashashtiwa (see Plate LI II) repainted a stick, about 
twenty-eight inches long, and four crooks. To the stick he tied six old 
eagle feathers at one end, and below that, at four different places, a 
piece of corn-husk and a small feather to the crooks. One of the men 
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was sent after clay, of which he made five cone-shaped stands or pedestals 
about 3x4 inches large. Naashashtiwa then made a semi-circular 
sand-ridge, and put thirty-two black eagle wing feathers into the ridge 
and then corn-meal and black lines on it. He then painted two black 
lines (crossing each other) on the base of his tiponi and of each clay 
stand. Talasswungwnima took out his tiponi, old nakwakwosis, etc., 
from their old wrappings and placed them on the floor, to be used on the 
altar. Naashashtiwa then put the long, black stick, described before, 
into one of the stands and placed it in the centre before the sand-ridge. 
He then placed his tiponi to the west end of the ridge each time, first 
sprinkling meal first from six directions towards the centre, but instead 
of from the south-west (7^) (for below), as is done everywhere else, he 
sprinkled from the north-west (^). This deviation from the univer- 
sal rule I have observed several times in the ceremonies of this fraternity 
in the Kwan kiva, and here only. A further variation consists in the 
fact that tiponis of the Kwakwantu have tied to them what seems to be 
a small tiponi. The two tiponis, used in this ceremony, were of that 
kind (see Plate LI). 

Talasswungwnima now put up his tiponi at the east end of the 
ridge, and then placed the medicine bowl before the altar, and poured 
water into it from three gourd vessels, also observing the directions 
(as just explained) in the waving of the tiponi, bowl, sprinkling meal, 
pouring water, etc. Wherever the six directions are observed in this 
kiva, in whatever performance, north-west takes the place of south-west. 
Naashashtiwa then strew a small quantity of either meal or corn-pollen 
into the medicine bowl from the six directions and then sprinkled a 
meal line in a south-east direction from the altar and put the four gourd 
vessels and four crooks on the line (see Plate LI). He then took a 
seat west, Talasswungwnima south-west of the altar; Nakwaheptiwa, 
who had in the meanwhile lighted a pipe, handed it to Talaswungwnima, 
who smoked, then handed the pipe to Naashashtiwa, who also smoked. 

I now went out about ten minutes, and when I returned I found the 
corn-ears lying around the medicine bowl, and the two old men were 
singing, Naashashtiwa rattling a mosilili (cone shell rattle) , and Talass- 
wungwnima putting a little corn-pollen on each corn-ear at short inter- 
vals. The corn-ears were placed around the bowl not before, but during 
this song. Whether this was the second song, the first having been 
chanted while I was not there, I do not know. 

Other song: Talasswungwnima placed small pieces of stone or shell 
near the corn-ears, first one north, then west, south, east, north-east 
and north-west. 

Other song: Talasswungwnima put an old makwanpi (aspergill) 



PL. LI. ALTAR OF THE NEW YEAR CEREMONY. 

In the sand-ridges are thirty-two eagle wing feathers. On each side stands a 
tiponi (palladium of chief priests), which differ from all other Hopi tiponies in having 
what resembles a small tiponi attached to them. They are used also in other 
ceremonies in this kiva. In the centre stands a standard and in front of it the 
medicine bowl with the ears of corn and their "husbands," the old aspergills. In 
front of this are placed, in a slanting line, four netted gourd vessels and four crooks* 
(symbols of life) . By the side of these objects are a cloud-blower, a boy with tobacco, 
some pipes, bahos and a tray with meal, shell rattles and nakwakwosis. 
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Drawing by C. L. Dalrymple. 
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PL. LM. 

A. The Kwan kiva in which the New Year ceremony is performed. 

B. The same, showing the natsi or standard. To the short sticks are tied the 
following kinds of feathers: 

North: Oriole, 

West: Bluebird, 

South: Parrot, 

East: Magpie, 

North-east: Sparrow, 

South-west: Warbler. 
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and old nakwakwosi near each corn-ear at short intervals. These 
aspergills are called the husbands of the corn-ears. 1 

Other song: The rattles were moved backward and forward. Tal- 
asswungwnima threw a pinch of corn-meal along the north corn-ear into 
the medicine bowl, took up the corn-ear and its husband and wiped with 
the latter the corn-pollen from the ear into the medicine bowl and re- 
placed both. This he did with all six. Then he threw the six stones 
(or pieces of shell) one after the other into the bowl, and then at another 
round the old nakwakwosis. There not being any intervals between 
these different acts in the singing, I could not conclusively determine 
whether all this was done during one song or several; especially since 
the apparent deficient knowledge of the (mostly archaic) songs on the 
part of the priest caused considerable confusion. But from analogy 
I believe that these different rites were performed, or were supposed 
to be performed during different songs. 

Nakwaheptiwa and Nasingyamtiwa were sitting near the fireplace 
during this singing. 

Other song: Talasswungwnima took up all six ears of corn, put 
them, points downward, into the medicine bowl, and held them in that 
manner; Nakwaheptiwa took the east and west old aspergill, and held 
the first with the right hand against the east, the other with the left 
hand against the west side of the medicine bowl. 2 Naashashtiwa here- 
upon whistled with a bone whistle six times. As he was the only one 
who seemed to know the songs fairly well, the singing stopped while 
he blew the whistle. The corn-ears were then replaced. 

Other song: Talasswungwnima sprinkled six times. Quite a long 
pause occurred because Naashashtiwa had also forgotten part of the 
song. After singing for a little while longer they stopped; Naashashtiwa 
and Talasswungwnima sprinkled meal on the altar. Nakwaheptiwa 
lighted a pipe and both smoked, which ended the ceremony in the 
forenoon. 

In the afternoon nothing was done except talking, smoking, etc. 
More men came into the kiva, so that by evening about a dozen men 
were present. It seems strange, that so few men took part in this 
ceremony. Many members of the fraternity, who were supposed to be 
there, were kept away by the existing animosity between the two con- 
tending factions in the village, about which those present complained 
bitterly. Others were deterred by work in their corn-fields; some of 
them came into the kiva in the evening for the night ceremony. 

At about one o'clock in the night (September 12, a. m.) Naashashtiwa 

1 I could not determine whether what was sung until now was all one or several songs. I believe 
the first to be the case. 

2 Exactly the same performance occurs in the ceremonies of the Flute fraternity. 
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swept up the line of meal on which the four crooks and the four gourd 
vessels were standing. Then he smoked and hereupon sprinkled some 
meal into the medicine bowl, made a new meal line and placed the four 
crooks and four gourd vessels on the line again, as before. He and 
Talasswungwnima then sat down west and south-west of the altar 
again, as in the forenoon. Old Chokioma now lighted a pipe, handed 
it to Talasswungwnima and the two priests smoked again ; Lomalehtiwa 
soon joined them. A number of new men had come in during the even- 
ing so that there were about a dozen men present at that time. 

At about 1:35 a. m. Naashashtiwa offered a short prayer, and then 
the singing commenced again, several of the newcomers joining in. 
Lomalehtiwa also rattled a mosilili. Nakwaheptiwa smoked and an- 
other man, who acted as Fire chief, soon joined him. At 1 145 a. m. there 
was a pause in the singing ; all rubbed their bodies with their hands and 
blew into his hands and then into the air. But the singing was soon 
resumed. Naashashtiwa, during this song, took his tiponi, Talasswungw- 
nima the medicine bowl; the young man, who made the clay stands, 
took Talasswungwnima 's tiponi, six of the others each took an ear of 
corn and its husband and each one beat time with the object he held in 
his hand. The song lasted about eight minutes. The objects were 
then all replaced. 

Other song: Naashashtiwa handed his mosilili to one of the other 
men, I think, because his arm was tired. 

Other song: At about 2:35 Naashashtiwa lighted the cloud blower 
pipe, spurted honey over it and then blew smoke over the altar; the 
smoke is supposed to represent clouds. 

Other song: Several fell asleep ; two of the mosililis stopped. Final- 
ly old Naashashtiwa sang and rattled alone, and he seemed to be very 
tired and sleepy too. Here and there he was assisted a little by Tal- 
asswungwnima, who seemed to be unacquainted with the songs. 

It was now 3:25 a. m.; I could not determine just how many songs 
were sung, as the intervals, if any, were very brief. Most of the men 
were sleeping by this time. 

.Another song was intoned which dragged along until about 3:45. 
This was followed by several others, mostly sung by poor old Naashash- 
tiwa alone, here and there one of the men assisting him a little either in 
singing or rattling. 

Ag 5:00 a. m. the singing stopped, the priests smoked, and I think 
Naashashtiwa uttered a short prayer. 

All were then silently sitting and waiting awhile, most of them being 
awake by this time. At 5 :3o a. m. the two priests took their tiponis, sat 
down north of the fireplace, and Naashashtiwa, waving his one slowly 



PL. Llll. 

Naashashtiwa, chief priest of the Kwan society. 
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Pl. LIV. Priests^and a Partial New Year altar. 

The picture is an illustration of the havoc which the contentions among the 
different factions in Oraibi works even in their ceremonies. The altar contains 
only one tiponi instead of two, only two gourd vessels instead of four, no crooks, 
and shows a disturbed condition generally. 
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up and down, sang slowly for awhile, whereupon they replaced them, 
and the men then smoked a while. 

This is as far as I was able to study this ceremony, but believe that 
no further performances took place. The new ceremonial year, with 
its cycle of secret and public ceremonies and dances, had been ushered 
in. A few weeks later the Wuwuchim ceremony, probably the most 
important in the entire ceremonial calender, is celebrated. The youths 
and young men of the visage are then initiated into the Wuwuchim 
(men's) Agave, Horn and Singer fraternities, and right after it appears 
the first Katcina — the Soyal, — announcing, as it were, the approaching 
Katcina season. Still a few weeks later on the occasion of the great 
Soyal celebration, the Qooqoqlom Katcinas make the round of the vil- 
lages, " opening" the kivas for the coming Katcinas, whereupon a series 
of Katcina performances of great variety of names, costumes and pur- 
pose appear at shorter and longer intervals until the Katcina season 
closes with the Niman, or Farewell Katcina ceremony in July. 1 Mean- 
time certain secret ceremonies by the different orders take place in the 
different kivas, by the Flute, Snake, Marau, Oaqol and other societies, 
especially during December, January and February, some lasting one 
day others nine days. With the exception of the Powamu ceremony, 
which is very closely related to the Katcina cult and during which the 
Katcina imitations take place, these secret winter kiva performances 
are less complicated and apparently of less importance than those per- 
formed by these societies between the Niman (Farewell) and the next 
New Year ceremony. 

1 See the Author's paper on "The Oraibi Niman Ceremony," in preparation by The Field Museum. 



